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as well as without, to disclose the heart of the man and h;s 
greatness as a personal symbol of patriotism ; and it is the 
record of this chapter in his life which the collator and 
translator of this collection of speeches has brought to- 
gether. Even in the translation there are passages of loftiest 
thought, tenderest emotion, and great moral indignation, 
phrased as only the French thinkers can word immortal 
literature. 

The Peace President. By William Archer. Henry Holt & Co. 
New York. Pp. 120, with index. $1 .00. 

Mr. Archer is a British man of letters, with a long and 
enviable reputation as a critic, translator and essayist, and, 
on occasion, a polemicist. Witness his recent bout with 
H. G. Wells and the latter's theological speculations. He 
comes to the task of interpretation of a character with the 
technique of a man of letters and student of ideas and ideals 
at his command, albeit he is at the same time an artist, with 
an ethical gospel, for which he has fought the beasts of 
Ephesus in the dramatic, political, and ecclesiastical world. 
Consequently he has produced a readable book. It is an 
"interpretation" to be sure and never pretends to be more 
than that, and, of course, it was written primarily for a 
British circle of readers, needing, as he believed, more light 
on the character of one who has come to be "the arbiter of 
the destinies of the world." Indeed, indisputable is this 
fact, according to Mr. Archer, that he can find no adequate 
words for the emotion it excites in him. The fact that the 
American, "in the name of democracy, has spoken the doom 
of empires," that "to this man of plain Scotch-Irish parent- 
age, this son of an obscure Presbyterian minister, Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns have come truckling for mercy, 
only to be told, calmly and sternly, that mankind has no 
longer any use for them" is a wonderful fact. Indeed, says 
the British author, "The incredible drama is a theme for an 
JEschylus or a Shakespere." As Mr. Archer views the victory 
won and the Anglo-American rapprochment, and especially 
the League of Free Peoples and the Constitution of Society 
of Nations, he, who is far from being a supernaturalist, 
says: "To the subject of this memoir a great part of the 
miracle is due. Had a pedantic or a pusillanimous President 
sat in Woodrow Wilson's seat, it might never have been 
achieved. ... So far as any one man can be called the 
author of the great reconcilement, it is beyond all doubt the 
President who has been so steadfastly and so magnanimously 
faithful to the great traditions of his race." 

The British Revolution and the American Democracy. By 

Norman Angell. B. W. Huebsch, New York. Pp. 295, 
with appendix. $1.50. 

With customary clarity of statement, logical development 
of thought and capacity to create the impression of objec- 
tivity in dealing with a subject, Mr. Angell has resumed his 
polemics in this book. It is one which, as the publisher 
claims in advertising it, prior to and during the war would 
have been deemed revolutionary and would have added to 
the "suspect" character of the writer. Mr. Angell's habit of 
living part of his life in the United States and part of it in 
Great Britain, and his inclination to think and write in 
terms of a sort of dual citizenship, enables him to discuss 
the social and political transformations of the two demo- 
cracies with an unusual note of authority. His chronicle is 
weightiest in those sections of the book which describes 
the collectivist trend in Great Britain and not in the por- 
tions in which he deals with the effect of the war on 
American industry, commerce and transportation. And for 
an obvious reason. There is more to tell. 

Quite the most startling section of the book is that in 
which he describes the effect which "conscription" of men 
by the British government has had in educating the British 
masses to believe in the conscription of property as a per- 
fectly legitimate method of providing funds for reconstruc- 
tion tasks of a herculean sort and for meeting the inordinate 
interest charges of the war's cost and the national indebted- 
ness. More or less sympathetic with this solution of an 
otherwise insoluble problem, Mr. Angell, nevertheless, is too 
thoroughly entrenched in the older British individualism and 
libertarianism to view with entire complacency the growth 



of state power and collective authority in contemporary 
Britain ; and the last third of his book is devoted to warn- 
ings against dangers that inhere in "the servile " state," 
dangers to the rights of individuals as thinking, aspiring 
and willing men. He pleads for a state that is tolerant of 
opinions hostile to the mind and will of the majority, even 
in time of war; and this while not at all denying the right 
of conscription, or regretting that Germany was challenged 
and defeated. For bastard types of patriotism, nationalism, 
and socialization of life he has no use. 

Morale and Its Enemies. By William Ernest Hocking. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Harvard Univer- 
sity's share in the Great War will be the story of the part 
played by the members of her department of philosophy. 
Josiah Koyce led the way during the last year of his mortal 
career, in books and in speeches that throbbed with moral 
passion. Ralph Barton Perry, the "realist," early went into 
training at Plattsburg and simultaneously wrote against 
the German philosophy of life and theory of the State, and 
called on his countrymen to get into the conflict ; and when 
the United States did become a combatant he took up his 
abode in Washington, entered the army, and dedicated him- 
self to important work in creating that formal link between 
the universities and colleges and the War Department which 
brought about extraordinary results. Likewise Professor 
Hocking, theologian as well as philosopher, in the first years 
of the war went abroad and studied combat at the front, 
specializing of course not in the distinctively military, but in 
the ethical and psychological aspects of camp and trench 
life, for which he was given unusual facilities by the British 
and the French governments. When the time came that he 
could serve his own country he was rapidly summoned to 
Washington and put at work creating literature for use of 
the host of officers and enlisted men — literature that would 
improve morale and defeat its enemies. Out of this com- 
bined experience in Europe and at home the author of 
"Human Nature and Its Remaking" and "God in the Ex- 
perience of the Human Race" has produced this admirable 
book, serviceable to a limited number of readers, to be sure, 
but of a sort of "war-literature," quite new in the history of 
the bellicosity of nations. The same views, in whatever 
abbreviated and simplified form they were given to the minor 
officers of the army by Professor Hocking and by those 
whom he trained for this special educational work, must 
have had an enlightening and ennobling effect upon the dis- 
cipline that was enforced, and brought about that good 
understanding and responsiveness to the call of authority 
and duty — up to the limit — which has characterized the 
American army. Persons interested in the probable sequels 
of the war, who are inclined to be pessimistic, should read 
the last chapter. 

Richard Cobden. By J. A. Hobson. Henry Holt & Company, 
New York. Pp. 409, with index. $5.00. 

Mr. Hobson in the early 90's spent at least two years 
studying American life, and ever since he has kept well 
informed of conditions and movements in the United States, 
so that to an extent sometimes not achieved in books by 
British authors who touch upon American as well as British 
public affairs, he has avoided errors. Cobden, like John 
Bright, was one of the best friends the North had during 
the Civil War and his correspondence with Charles Sumner 
prior to and during the conflict, which is given in extenso 
in this book, is a model of candid, confidential expression 
of opinion about affairs of State in time of crisis by the 
citizen of one country to a citizen of another. 

Cobden, more than most men of his era, class, and life- 
calling, had traveled about the world and his itinerary had 
included the United States so that when he came to ex- 
change opinions with Sumner and other Americans about 
Anglo-American, and even international, problems, he had 
something more than knowledge gained from books, State 
papers, and conferences with fellow British publicists, to go 
by. His attitude toward war was far from that of a non- 
resistant nor did his championship of force to defend (if 



